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Introduction 


A successful freshman year of high school lays the foundation for the path to 
college: ninth-grade grades are powerful indicators of high school graduation, 
college access, and college degree attainment.’ However, the transition from 
eighth to ninth grade is a time when students’ academic performance often 
declines. A 2014 report from the University of Chicago Consortium on School 
Research (UChicago Consortium) found that Chicago Public Schools (CPS) 
students who entered high school in 2008 saw their average overall GPAs fall 
by more than one-half of a point between the eighth and ninth grades as a 


result of significant declines in both attendance and study habits.? 


This report explores how CPS students’ grades declined 
during the transition to high school in more detail, and 
it considers how both eighth- and ninth-grade grades 
have changed since the original report was written. It 
examines GPA declines in arts and PE/health grades 
in addition to grades in the core subject areas, and it 
breaks down these declines by race/ethnicity, gen- 
der, and eighth-grade achievement and looks at how 
these patterns vary across schools. It also explores the 
relationships between failures in ninth-grade core and 
non-core courses, credit accumulation, and high school 
graduation. The report concludes by providing implica- 
tions for high schools of the patterns in course perfor- 
mance and their relationship to high school graduation. 
As students move from elementary to high school, 
they experience significant disruptions to their aca- 
demic support networks, social relationships, and daily 
routines. Ninth-graders must adjust to new academic 
environments and expectations, and they are likely to 


receive less personal attention from teachers and other 


1 Allensworth & Clark (2018); Bowen, Chingos, & McPherson 
(2009); Camara & Echternacht (2000); Easton, Johnson, & 
Sartain (2017); Geiser & Santelices (2007); Roderick, Nagaoka, 
& Allensworth (2006). 

2 Rosenkranz, de la Torre, Stevens, & Allensworth (2014). 

Benner (2011); Rosenkranz et al. (2014). 

4 Benner (2011); Benner & Graham (2009); Felmlee, McMillan, 
Rodis, & Osgood (2018); Andrew & Flashman (2017); 
Rosenkranz et al. (2014); Farrington et al. (2012). 
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school staff. Research suggests that developmental 
challenges associated with the high school transition 
lead to declines in students’ social-emotional well-being, 
school connectedness, and self-perception.* Following 
the transition, students experience increased symptoms 
of depression,® have fewer friends at school,® and are 
less likely to believe that they will attend college.” 
Noncognitive factors like these impact students’ aca- 
demic achievement through effects on their attendance, 
study habits, and other academic behaviors.® Students’ 
attendance declines precipitously between the eighth 
and ninth grades. In 2014, researchers at the UChicago 
Consortium found that the average ninth-grader 
accrued 21.4 unexcused absent days—nearly four times 
as many unexcused absences as the same students had 
on average in eighth grade—and that ninth-graders 
were less likely than eighth-graders to report that 
they study for tests, make time for homework, and 
prioritize schoolwork.? The 2014 study concluded that 


more than 85 percent of the decline in CPS students’ 


5 Benner & Graham (2009). 
6 Felmlee et al. (2018). 

7 Andrew & Flashman (2017). 
8 Farrington et al. (2012). 

9 Rosenkranz et al. (2014). 


math and English performance between the eighth and 
ninth grades could be explained by changes in students’ 
attendance and self-reported academic effort, and that 
almost none of the gap could be attributed to changes 
in the difficulty of their coursework.'° 

Over the past decade, CPS has paid close attention to 
the transition to high school and has made significant 
progress in improving students’ course performance 
in ninth grade." Schools have been especially success- 
ful in reducing the frequency of ninth-grade failures in 
core courses, defined in this report as courses in math, 
English, science, and social studies.’ This progress 
is demonstrated by improvements in high schools’ 
Freshman OnTrack rates, which measure the propor- 
tion of first-time freshmen who accumulate at least five 
credits and fail no more than one semester of a core 
course during their freshman year. Freshman OnTrack 


is astrong predictor of high school graduation and is an 


10 Rosenkranz et al. (2014). 

11 Easton et al. (2017); Roderick, Kelley-Kemple, Johnson, & 
Beechum (2014). 

12 This definition of core courses differs slightly from the defini- 
tion of core courses that CPS used for the 2018-19 school 
year. For the purposes of this report, core courses include only 
courses in subjects that have been used to calculate students’ 
on-track status in the past. Moving forward, arts courses, 


Introduction 


important accountability metric for CPS high schools." 
Since 2009, the overall Freshman OnTrack rate for CPS 
students has increased by 23 percentage points, from 
66 percent to 88 percent in 2017." This increase is the 
result of both improvements in incoming students’ level 
of preparation’® and targeted efforts by high schools to 
prevent ninth-grade course failure.'® 

Although freshman failure rates have improved, 
most CPS students continued to see significant declines 
in their GPA between the eighth and ninth grades. 
These persistent declines suggest a need for additional 
investment in supporting students during the transi- 
tion to high school. In this report, we explore ninth- 
grade GPA declines and failure rates across different 
subject areas and student subgroups in order to identify 
areas where additional work may be necessary to 
minimize declines in course performance across the 


transition to high school for all students. 


including courses in visual arts, music, and drama, will also be 
classified as core courses by CPS. The Freshman Ontrack indi- 
cator currently includes only math, English, science, and social 
studies in its definition of courses, and does not include arts. 

13° Allensworth (2013). 

14 Nagaoka, Seeskin, & Coca (2017). 

15 Allensworth, Healey, Gwynne & Crespin (2016). 

16 Roderick et al. (2014). 


Changes in Core GPA between 
the Eighth and Ninth Grades 


Ninth-grade course performance in CPS in the four 
core subject areas included in the Freshman OnTrack 
metric—math, English, science, and social studies—has 
increased steadily over the past few years.” Between 
2012 and 2017, the average ninth-grade core GPA in- 
creased 0.40 GPA points, from 2.18 to 2.58, the rough 
equivalent of going from a C+ to a B- (see Figure 1).'® 
Simultaneously, trends in eighth-grade core GPA 
increased between 2012 and 2017, from 2.52 to 2.89. 
Yet students’ GPAs continue to decline from eighth to 
ninth grade. In 2012, the decline was 0.34 points and 
in 2017, the decline was 0.31 points. 


FIGURE 1 


In each of the four core subject areas, the 2016-17 
ninth-grade cohort saw an average decline in their 
grades of approximately one-third ofa letter grade. 
Average GPA declines between the eighth and ninth 
grades were of the smallest magnitude in math (-0.26 
points), where students earned the lowest grades in 
eighth grade, and of the largest magnitude in English 
(-0.38 points), where students earned the highest grades 
in eighth grade (see Figure 2). 

Students at all levels of prior achievement saw de- 
clines in their average core grades between the eighth 


and ninth grades, and students with high eighth-grade 


Students’ Core GPAs Continued to Decline across the High School Transition, Despite Steady Improvement 


in Both Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Core Grades 


Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Core GPAs across CPS Freshman Cohorts 
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Note: Core courses are defined in this analysis as courses in math, English, social studies, and science. Students were included in this analysis only if their grade data 
was available for both eighth and ninth grades. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their eighth-grade or ninth-grade school 


year. For more information, see Appendix A. 


17 The analysis in this report used only grade data from non- 
charter schools. For more information, see Appendix A. 

18 To calculate students’ core GPAs, we averaged together all 
first and second semester grades in English, math, science, 
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and social studies, assigning a value of 4.0 to As, 3.0 to Bs, 
2.0 to Cs, 1.0 to Ds, and O to Fs, and gave no special weight- 
ing to honors, AP, or IB classes. 


FIGURE 2 


Students’ Grades Fell Around One-Third of a Letter 
Grade in Each of the Core Subjects between the 
Eighth and Ninth Grades 


Changes in Grades by Core Subject Area 
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Note: For each subject, students were included only if they received at least one 
grade in that subject in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at least one 
grade in that subject in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. Charter students 
were not included. For more information, see Appendix A. 


grades and test scores were especially likely to see large 
declines (see Figure 3). On average, the students who 
earned eighth-grade core GPAs above 3.5 saw their core 
grades fall about one-half a point, from an A/A- to a B+. 
Students with low eighth-grade grades generally con- 
tinued to earn low grades in ninth grade. Students who 
earned below a 2.0 core GPA in eighth grade continued 
to earn mostly Ds and Fs in ninth grade, seeing their 
core GPAs increase only 0.12 points as they moved to 
high school. 

This pattern generally held for students with different 
levels of performance on eighth-grade standardized 
tests. Higher-achieving students, defined as those meet- 
ing or exceeding NWEA reading proficiency standards 
in eighth grade, saw their core grades fall slightly more 
than one-third of a letter grade between the eighth 


and ninth grades (see Figure 4).'? On average, the core 


19 A similar pattern held across NWEA math proficiency catego- 
ries, though the number of eighth-grade students exceeding 
standards in math (2,997) was lower than the number of 


GPAs of students exceeding NWEA eighth-grade read- 
ing proficiency standards fell from a A-/B+ in eighth 
grade to a Bin ninth grade, and the core GPAs of those 
meeting standards fell from a B toa B-/C+. The students 
who earned the lowest eighth-grade NWEA reading 
proficiency scores received low grades on average in 
eighth grade and continued to receive low grades in 
ninth grade, with their core GPAs starting at a C average 
in eighth grade and falling an additional 0.08 points on 
average by the end of ninth grade. 

For the most part, students of different race/ethnic- 
ity and gender groups saw average core GPA declines 
of relatively similar magnitudes between the eighth 
and ninth grades despite having earned very different 
average GPAs in eighth grade (see Figure 5). Black and 
Latina young women saw the largest average declines 
in core GPA between the eighth and ninth grades, of 
0.40 and 0.35 points, respectively. However, the impact 
of declines in GPA across the transition to high school 
may be most critical for Black and Latino young men, 
who saw declines nearly as large as those of their female 
peers despite having entered high school with signifi- 
cantly lower average eighth-grade GPAs. On average, 
Black young men entered high school with an eighth- 
grade core GPA of just 2.46, meaning that the decline of 
an additional one-third of a point in GPA between the 
eighth and ninth grades resulted in an average ninth- 
grade GPA of 2.12, or aC average. Asian students saw 
average declines of significantly smaller magnitude 
than their peers—O.18 points for Asian young men and 
0.15 for Asian young women. 

High-achieving Black and Latino students were 
especially likely to suffer large declines in core GPA 
during the transition to high school (see Figure 6). 
Among students with high eighth-grade core GPAs, 
Black students saw much larger declines in core GPA 
across the transition to high school than their peers 
with similar eighth-grade grades. For example, the 
average White student who earned an eighth-grade core 
GPA between 3.0 and 3.5 saw their core GPA decline by 
only 0.27 points between the eighth and ninth grades, 


students exceeding standards in reading and the average 
eighth-grade core GPA for these students (3.61) was slightly 
higher than that for students exceeding standards in reading. 
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FIGURE 3 


On Average, Students with Higher Eighth-Grade Core 
GPAs Saw Larger Core GPA Declines than their Peers 
across the Transition to High School 


Change in Core GPA by 
Eighth-Grade Core GPA Category 
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FIGURE 4 


On Average, Students with Higher Test Scores in 
Eighth Grade Saw Larger Core GPA Declines than 
their Peers across the Transition to High School 


Change in Core GPA by 
NWEA Reading Proficiency 
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Note: Students were included only if they received grades in eighth grade during 
school year 2015-16 and in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. Charter students 
were not included. For more information, see Appendix A. 


FIGURE 5 


Note: These statistics included only members of the 2016-17 CPS ninth-grade 
cohort for whom both eighth-grade NWEA scores and eighth- and ninth-grade 
grades were available. This excludes students who attended a charter school for 
the duration of either their eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more 
information, see Appendix A. 


Students of Different Race/Ethnicity Groups Entered High School with Different Average Eighth-Grade 
GPAs but Saw Average GPA Declines of Somewhat Similar Magnitude 


Change in Core GPA by Race and Gender 
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Note: These statistics included only members of the 2016-17 CPS freshman cohort for whom both eighth- and ninth-grade grades were available. This excludes 
students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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FIGURE 6 


On Average, High-Achieving Black Students Saw the Largest Declines in Core GPA between the Eighth and 


Ninth Grades 


Change in Core GPA by Race/Ethnicity and Eighth-Grade Core GPA 
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Note: These statistics included only members of the 2016-17 CPS freshman cohort for whom both eighth- and ninth-grade grades were available. This excludes 
students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 


but the average Black student in the same achievement 
category saw their core GPA decline by 0.56 points. This 
pattern held for all students with GPAs above 2.5: on 
average, high- and middle-achieving Black students saw 
declines at least twice as large as those of their White 
peers with similar eighth-grade core GPAs during the 
transition to high school. 

These district-level averages masked considerable 
variation in patterns across individual high schools 
(see Figure 7). Of the 64 CPS high schools with at least 
20 Black students in their 2016-17 freshman cohort, 
17 schools saw their Black students lose more than 0.5 
points in core GPA on average between the eighth and 
ninth grades, while 14 saw their Black students improve 
their GPAs, on average. The range of average declines in 
GPA across high schools was somewhat smaller for White 
and Asian students. At each of the 12 high schools with at 
least 20 Asian students in their 2016-17 freshman cohort, 
the average Asian student’s core GPA changed less than 
0.5 GPA points between the eighth and ninth grades. The 
same was true for the average White student at 16 of the 


17 high schools with at least 20 White students. 


Black and Latino students in selective enrollment 
high schools tended to see especially large declines 
in GPA during the transition to high school. At five of 
the eight selective enrollment schools with at least 20 
Black students in their freshman cohort, the average 
Black students’ GPA declined more than two-thirds 
of a letter grade between the eighth and ninth grades. 
The schools where Black and Latino students saw large 
gains in core GPA were primarily schools whose incom- 
ing students received low grades in eighth grade. Of 
the 14 high schools where the average Black student’s 
GPA increased between the eighth and ninth grades, 13 
were schools whose incoming freshman classes earned 
average GPAs below 2.5 in eighth grade. However, at 
other schools whose incoming classes earned average 
GPAs below 2.5, the average Black student saw as much 
as a 0.5 additional GPA point decline between the eighth 
and ninth grades. This type of variation suggests that 
high school environment plays an important role in 
determining whether students’ course performance 


improves or declines as they move to high school. 
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FIGURE 7 
Changes in Core GPAs Varied Widely across High Schools for Black and Latino Students 
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Note: For the graph associated with each race/ethnicity group, schools were included only if there were at least 20 students of that race/ethnicity in their 2016-17 
freshman cohort. Charter high schools are not represented in these figures. Students who attended charter schools for the duration of eighth grade are not included 
in their high schools’ averages because their eighth-grade grades are not available. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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Non-Core GPA Declines Across 


the Transition 


Previous Consortium research on the high school 
transition has focused primarily on students’ declining 
grades in the core subject areas, in part because students’ 
core grades in ninth grade largely determine their 
Freshman OnTrack status. However, declines in stu- 
dents’ academic performance between the eighth and 
ninth grades are not limited to their grades in these 
four subjects. In fact, GPA declines in the two non-core 
subject areas common to both the eighth and ninth 
grades—PE/health and arts—greatly exceeded average 
declines in each of the core subject areas. In eighth 
grade, students earned mostly As and Bs in arts and 
PE/health, but in ninth grade, their grades in these 
subject areas fell to below a B. On average, students saw 
their grade decline by 0.81 points in PE/health between 
the eighth and ninth grades, and by 0.61 points in arts— 
declines much larger than the average core GPA decline 
of 0.33 points (see Figure 8). 

This gap is so large in part because freshman grades 
in arts and PE/health have not seen the same growth 
as freshman grades in the core subjects over the past 
few years. While the average ninth-grade core course 
grade has increased 0.31 points since 2013, the average 
ninth-grade PE/health grade has increased only 0.18 
points, and the average arts grade just 0.08 points 
(see Figure 9). 

At the school level, while the freshman cohorts of 
some high schools now earn higher average core GPAs 
in ninth grade than they earned in eighth grade, the 
arts and PE/health grades of nearly all high schools’ 
freshman cohorts declined significantly following the 
transition to high school. At 75 percent of CPS high 
schools, the average freshman earned a PE/health 
GPA more than 0.5 points lower than they earned in 
the eighth grade. The same is true of core GPA at only 
a handful of high schools (see Figure 10). 

Nearly all students saw larger GPA declines in non- 
core courses than in core courses between the eighth 


and ninth grades, but non-core declines appeared to be 
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FIGURE 8 
Declines in Students’ Grades in Arts and PE/Health 


between the Eighth and Ninth Grades Greatly 
Exceeded Those in the Core Subject Areas 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least 
one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at 
least one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This 
excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their 
eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 


particularly disproportionate for the students at the 
highest risk of dropping out of high school. Students 
with low eighth-grade core GPAs saw very large declines 
in their grades in the non-core subject areas between 
the eighth and ninth grades. Ninth-graders who received 
a core GPA lower than 2.0 in the eighth grade saw their 
average PE/health grade decline by 1.39 points, from a 

B in eighth grade to a C- in ninth grade (see Figure 11). 
The same students lost, on average, more than a full 
letter grade in arts over the same period. 

Black and Latino young men also saw especially 
large grade declines, on average, in the non-core subject 
areas. The arts grades of Black young men fell by more 
than three-quarters of a point between the eighth and 
ninth grades, and their PE/health grades fell a full point 
(see Figure 12). 
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FIGURE 9 


Students’ Grades in Arts and PE/Health Have Not Increased as Much as their Grades in Core Subjects in 
Either Eighth or Ninth Grade 


Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Core GPA Across CPS Freshman Cohorts 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at least 


one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their 
eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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FIGURE 10 


Students at Nearly All CPS High Schools Saw Significant Declines in PE/Health and Arts Grades between the 
Eighth and Ninth Grades 
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Note: For the graph associated with each race/ethnicity group, schools were included only if there were at least 20 students of that race/ethnicity in their 2016-17 
freshman cohort. Charter high schools are not represented in these figures. Students who attended charter schools for the duration of eighth grade are not included 
in their high schools’ averages because their eighth-grade grades are not available. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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FIGURE 11 


Grade Declines in the Non-Core Subject Areas Were 
Especially Large for Students with Low Eighth-Grade 
Core GPAs 


Change in Grades by Eighth-Grade 
Core GPA Category 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least 
one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at 
least one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This 
excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their 
eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 
For students’ average incoming GPAs by subject and eighth grade GPA category, 
see Appendix B. 


FIGURE 12 


Black and Latino Young Men Saw by Far the Largest Average Grade Declines in PE/Health and Arts 


Change in Grades by Race and Gender 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at least one 
grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their eighth-grade or 
ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. For students’ average incoming GPAs by subject and race/ethnicity and gender group, see Appendix B. 


Chapter 2 | Non-Core GPA Declines across the Transition 


Course Failure and 
High School Graduation 


Incremental improvements in ninth-grade grades are 
associated with better outcomes for students at all 

levels of achievement, but course failure is an especially 
powerful indicator of whether students will graduate.?° 
Students who fail courses in ninth grade typically see 
their academic performance only further decline as they 
move through high school, and course failure often sig- 
nals a broader disengagement from school in general.?! 
Failure in any subject area and at any grade level pres- 
ents threats for students’ academic identity and sense 
of school belonging.?? In high school, course failure 
also takes on an additional structural importance that 
doesn’t exist in elementary school: when students fail 
courses in high school, they miss opportunities to earn 
credits that they must accumulate in order to keep pace 


to graduate from high school within four years.” 


FIGURE 13 


Unfortunately, failure rates increased considerably 
in all subject areas across the transition to high school. 
Failure rates in arts and PE/health showed especially 
significant increases: failures in PE and health were 
highly uncommon in the middle grades, but more than 
1,200 students in the 2016-17 freshman cohort (8.2 
percent) failed at least one semester of PE/health in the 
ninth grade, and almost 700 (4.3 percent) failed at least 
one semester of arts (see Figure 13).24 In ninth grade, 
the proportion of students failing at least one semester 
of PE/health (8.2 percent) exceeded the proportion fail- 
ing at least one semester of social studies (7.8 percent) 
and almost matched the proportion of students fail- 
ing at least one semester of science (8.5 percent) and 
English (8.8 percent). Not all students who failed non- 


core courses during freshman year failed core courses 


More Students Failed Courses in All Subject Areas in Ninth Grade than in Eighth Grade, but the Failure Rate in 


PE/Health Increased Most (2016-17 Freshman Cohort) 


Number of Students with at Least One Semester Failure, by Grade and Subject Area 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and at least 
one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their 


eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 


20 Easton et al. (2017); Roderick et al. (2014). 
21 Roderick & Camburn (1999). 

22 Farrington et al. (2012). 

23 Farrington et al. (2012). 
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24 The number of students who failed an arts course was smaller 
than the number of students who failed a PE/health, in part, 
because fewer students took an arts course in ninth grade than 
took a PE/health course. For course failure rates by subject, 
see Appendix B, Table B.3 and Table B.4. 
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14 


as well. More than 3,500 students in the 2011-14 fresh- 
man cohorts (6.7 percent of all ninth-graders) achieved 
an on-track status but failed at least one semester of 
anon-core course during their freshman year. Over 
the same time period, more than 2,400 ninth-graders 
passed all of their core courses but failed at least one 
semester of a non-core course. 

Because students’ Freshman OnTrack status is 
largely determined by the number of core courses they 
fail, schools’ efforts to monitor freshman progress 
often focus on preventing course failure in the core 
subject areas. This work has contributed to significant 
improvements in ninth-grade failure rates. Ninth-grade 
failures have fallen in all subject areas since 2012, and 
failures in the core subjects have fallen most rapidly 
(see Figure 14). 

However, for recent cohorts of CPS students, all 
course failures in ninth grade, regardless of subject area, 
were associated with large decreases in students’ likeli- 
hood of graduating from high school. Among the 2011-14 
freshman cohorts, an additional non-core failure and 
an additional core failure were associated with similar 
decreases in graduation rates for students with any given 
number of core and non-core failures. For example, the 
graduation rate for students with one core course failure 
and no other failures in ninth grade was 70 percent; for 
students with one non-core course failure and no other 


failures, the graduation rate was very similar, at 68 per- 


FIGURE 14 


cent. Students who passed all their courses during ninth 
grade, meanwhile, had a 90 percent chance of graduating 
within four years (see Table 1). Nearly all students in the 
entire first two columns of Table 1—all those with either 
zero or one semester failure of a core course as first-time 
ninth-graders—earned an on-track status during their 
freshman year. However, their actual likelihoods of 
graduating differed significantly depending on the num- 
ber of non-core courses they failed as first-time ninth- 
graders. For example, the 326 students who failed only 
one semester of a core course but failed two semesters 
of non-core courses likely received an on-track status in 
the ninth grade, but only 44 percent of them went on to 
graduate from high school within four years. 
Graduation rates for students who accumulated dif- 
ferent numbers of credits in ninth grade also highlight 
the importance of passing non-core courses in ninth 
grade. In addition to failing no more than one semester 
ofa core class, to be on-track, ninth-graders also need 
to accumulate five total credits during their freshman 
year of high school. However, students who earned six 
or seven credits as ninth-graders were much more likely 
than students who earned only five credits to graduate 
from high school within four years (see Figure 15). For 
the 2013-14 freshman cohort, the 12,560 ninth-graders 
who accumulated at least seven credits (69.4 percent of 
students) had a four-year graduation rate of 89 percent, 


while the 798 (4.4 percent) of students who earned only 


Failure Rates in the Core Subjects Have Fallen Significantly Since 2013 for Both Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Students 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade and at least one grade in that subject 
area in ninth grade. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either their eighth-grade or ninth-grade school year. For more information, 


see Appendix A. 


Chapter 3 | Course Failure and High School Graduation 


five credits had a four-year graduation rate of just 44 per- 
cent. Of the seven credits most students attempt in ninth 
grade, only four or five are typically core credits—usually 


one credit each of math, English, science, and social stud- 


TABLE 1 


Failures in Both Core- and Non-Core Courses in 
Ninth Grade Were Associated with Decreased 
Likelihood of Graduating from High School 


Graduation Rate and Number of Students by Number 
of Core and Non-Core Course Failures in Ninth 
Grade, 2011-2014 Freshman Cohorts 
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Note: Charter students were not included in this analysis because their freshman 
grades were not available. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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ies. Therefore, the higher graduation rates for freshmen 
accumulating six and seven credits further underscore 
the importance of students’ success in all their courses 


during freshman year, not just their core courses. 


FIGURE 15 


Students who Earned Seven Credits in Ninth Grade 
Were Twice as Likely to Graduate from High School 
as those who Earned Only Five Credits 


Graduation Rate by Number of Credits 
Accumulated During Freshman Year, 
2013-14 Freshman Cohort 
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Note: Charter students were not included in this analysis because their freshman 
grades were not available. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Implications 


Efforts to promote ninth-grade performance at CPS have been success- 
ful in improving outcomes for Chicago students, but continued declines 
in students’ grades between eighth and ninth grade suggest a need for 


additional investment in the high school transition. 


Over the past decade, CPS high schools have made 
significant progress in reducing core failures in ninth 
grade by closely monitoring students’ progress in their 
core courses to ensure that they are receiving appropri- 
ate interventions and supports, and these efforts have 
resulted in large gains in Freshman OnTrack and high 
school graduation rates. However, from 2012-17, stu- 
dents’ grades continued to decline in all subject areas 
between the eighth and ninth grades, including non- 
core subjects like arts and PE/health. Ninth-graders 
who earned high grades in the middle grades may not 
be at risk of falling off-track, but large declines in their 
overall GPAs between the eighth and ninth grades do 
have consequences for their access to selective colleges 


and their likelihood of earning a four-year degree. 


Freshman success teams should be aware that even 
students with very high grades and attendance in 
eighth grade are at risk of grade declines in ninth 
grade. Many high-achieving Black and Latino students 
are not receiving the supports they need to make a suc- 
cessful transition to high school. Black students with the 
highest eighth-grade GPAs saw their core GPAs decline 
twice as much in ninth grade as their White peers with 
similar eighth-grade GPAs. The large GPA declines seen 
by the highest-achieving Black and Latino students are 


25 Roderick et al. (2006). 
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especially consequential because high school grades 

are acritical component of students’ college access and 
college readiness. Only CPS graduates with a high school 
GPA above 2.5 have at least a 50 percent chance of enroll- 
ing ina four-year college.25 Large GPA declines between 
the eighth and ninth grades put many Black and Latino 
ninth-graders who begin high school with a history of 
high academic achievement out of range for likely admis- 
sion to selective colleges and universities, contributing to 


racial disparities in CPS students’ college outcomes. 


Non-core courses are as crucial for freshman success 
and longer-term success as core courses, and strate- 
gies to improve freshman performance could include 
all courses. All course failures in ninth grade, regard- 
less of subject area, are important and it is in non-core 
classes that students saw the largest declines in GPA. 
The average freshman spends almost half of their 
school day in non-core courses, and their experiences 
in these classes shape their academic identity and how 
they engage in school. 

Students’ non-core grades also affect their ability 
to graduate from high school and their future access 
to selective and highly selective colleges. In this study, 
a failure in anon-core course was as detrimental to 


students’ likelihood of graduating as a failure in a core 
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course, and low grades in the non-core subject areas 
affected graduates’ GPAs just as much as low grades in 
the core subject areas. For the average CPS graduate, 
more than one-third of their cumulative graduating 
GPA was made up of grades in non-core courses. 

Significant declines in non-core course performance 
between the eighth and ninth grades suggest that these 
subjects could also be incorporated into schools’ efforts 
to promote freshman success. In order to ensure that 
students are receiving support in all of their courses, 
schools could include teachers in the non-core subject 
areas in Freshman Success meetings surrounding the 
supports that students may need in order to make a 
successful transition to high school. 

Given the importance of freshman non-core courses, 
it may also be time to consider expanding the Freshman 
OnTrack metric to more fully reflect students’ perfor- 
mance in all of their classes. Ninth-graders are currently 
considered to be on-track if they accumulate five credits 
by the end of their freshman year and fail, at most, one 
semester of acore course. Because most students are 
enrolled in seven credit-bearing courses during ninth 
grade, this means that ninth-graders who fail only one 
semester of a core course would be considered on-track 
even if they receive as many as three semester F's in non- 
core courses, and ninth-graders who do not fail any core 
courses can be on-track if they receive as many as four 
semester F's in non-core courses. Around 600 students 
each year fell into these categories in this study, earning 
a status of on-track despite receiving at least two total 
semester F's during freshman year. These students were 
much less likely than other on-track students to graduate 
from high school: the students in this group in the 2013- 
14 freshman cohort had a four-year graduation rate of 
just 56 percent. Work around Freshman OnTrack has al- 
ready contributed to great improvement in CPS students’ 
performance and graduation rates across the district. 
Expanding the definition of the metric to include non- 
core failures could facilitate the inclusion of non-core 


teachers and departments in all freshman success work. 


Chapter 4 | Implications 


Large GPA declines and high failure rates for Black 
and Latino young men in the non-core subject areas 
in ninth grade, particularly in PE/health, suggest a 
need for additional review of non-core grading 
practices and standards. Because Freshman Success 
teams are generally made up of teachers in the core 
subject areas, teachers in PE/health, arts, and other 
non-core subject areas may have less exposure to 
messages about the importance of ninth-grade and the 
challenges their students may face during the transition 
to high school. Grading in the non-core subject areas 
may also be more likely than grading in the core subject 
areas to reflect teachers’ expectations about student 
compliance and behavior. Further research could 
explore the role of grading practices and teacher bias 

in students’ experiences and grades in PE/health and 


other non-core classes. 


Patterns of GPA declines between the eighth and 
ninth grades varied significantly across high schools. 
Some high schools have become highly successful in 
maintaining or improving upon their incoming stu- 
dents’ eighth-grade achievement, while other schools’ 
freshmen continued to see significant declines across 
demographic and prior achievement categories. 
District-level disparities in students’ ninth-grade 
grades raise important questions about inequities in 
students’ experiences in ninth grade across the city, but 
they also mask considerable variation in these patterns 
across individual high schools. This variation suggests 
that school environment plays an important role in 
determining whether and how students’ grades decline 
as they transition to ninth grade. In order to ensure that 
all students are reaching their full potential in ninth 
grade, all high schools could consider what additional 
supports their students might need in order to main- 
tain or improve upon their achievement in the middle 
grades. Network and district leadership could also 
consider dedicating additional capacity and resources 


to supporting schools in this work. 
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Appendix A 


Data Decisions 


For the purposes of this analysis, the 2016 freshman 
cohort was defined as the students who were enrolled 

in the ninth grade at CPS high schools for the first time 
during the 2016-17 school year. Students were included 
in the sample only if they were enrolled in the eighth 
grade at a CPS school in May 2016 and in the ninth grade 
at a CPS school in October 2016, and only if they hada 
calculable GPA for at least one semester of both school 
years. Because of limited data availability, students who 
were enrolledin a CPS charter school for the duration of 
either the 2015-16 or 2016-17 school year (or both) are 
excluded.?® Charter school students constituted 27 per- 
cent of first-time ninth-graders in the 2016-17 cohort. 
However, the sample did include grades from schools 

of several other types, including neighborhood high 
schools, selective enrollment high schools, and selective 


academic centers for middle grade students. Of the 2016 


26 Many CPS charter schools use different student information 
systems from the IMPACT system used by non-charter 
schools. Because each system varies in the way that it 
stores information about courses, credits, teachers, periods, 
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freshman cohort, 15,914 students satisfied these criteria. 


Inclusion rules for earlier cohorts mirrored those used 
for the 2016 freshman cohort. 

Thoughout this report, “core GPA” refers to grade 
point averages of core courses: math, English, science, and 
social studies. “Grades” refer to individual course grades 
(semester or year). For analyses involving individual 
subject areas, grades were averaged first at the student 
level. For each subject area in the analysis, average grades 
included only students who received at least one grade in 
that subject area in eighth grade and at least one grade in 
that subject area in ninth grade. Each student is included 
once, at most, for each subject, regardless of how many 
grades they received in that subject area. Grades awarded 
in core, arts, and PE/health courses comprised 88 percent 
of all grades awarded in the eighth grade and 77 percent of 


all grades awarded in the ninth grade. 


grades, and other data, creating linkages across systems 
is difficult, and our data archive currently does not include 
records of charter school students’ course performance. 


val 
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Appendix B 


GPAs and Failure Rates by Subject Area and Subgroup 


TABLE B.1 


Average Eighth-Grade GPAs of 2016-17 Ninth-Graders, 
by Core GPA Category and Subject Area 
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and at least one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 
2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration 
of either their eighth- or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see 


Appendix A. 
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TABLE B.2 


Average Eighth-Grade GPAs of 2016-17 Ninth-Graders, 
by Race/Ethnicity and Gender in Different Subject Areas 


Race/Ethnicity Core Nae PE/Health 
(7m CT-Jale(-1¢ 
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Young Men 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at 
least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 


and at least one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 
2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration 
of either their eighth- or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see 
Appendix A. 


TABLE B.3 


Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Failure Rates by Subject Area, 2012-13 Freshman Cohort 


Subject Number of Students with Students with Percent with Percent with 
o} dat Cie-lel-1a-) Failures (8th) Failures (9th) Failures (8th) Failures (9th) 


English 
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14.7% 

9.0% 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2011-12 and 


at least one grade in that subject area in the ninth grade during school year 2012-13. This excludes students who attended a char 


either their eighth- or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 


TABLE B.4 


Eighth- and Ninth-Grade Failure Rates by Subject area, 2016-17 Freshman Cohort 
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Note: For each subject area, students were included only if they received at least one grade in that subject area in eighth grade during school year 2015-16 and 
at least one grade in that subject area in ninth grade during school year 2016-17. This excludes students who attended a charter school for the duration of either 


their eighth- or ninth-grade school year. For more information, see Appendix A. 
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